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ANCIENT ALLIANCE OF 
FRANCE: THE REBEL 
LIBARDINE: “THE 


THE SCOTS 
MARQUIS OF TUL 


rHISTLE,” 1754-6. 


robility 
of Scotland had the same privileges as were 
doyed by the French nobles of exemption of arrest 

r debt. A singular instance of this occurs in the 
case of the second Marquis of Tullibardine, the 
heir apparent of the dukedom of Athol, which 
is preserved in The Thistle, a Scotch newspaper, 
commencing on February 13, 1754, and termin- 
ating on February 11, 1736. 

The Dukedom of Athol was created by Queen 
Anne, April 30,1705. The first Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, Colonel of a Dutch regiment, was killed 
at the battle of Malplaquet in 1709. His next 
brother, William, succeeded to this titular honour, 
and, having been actively engaged in the rebellion, 
1715, was attainted. He made his escape to France, 
where, receiving no pecuniary assistance from his 
friends in Great Britain, and little help in France, 
he got involved in debt, and was put in prison by 
his creditors, Although deprived of his title and 
Sttainted in his own country, he was nevertheless 
Tecognised as a nobleman in France, and was by 
the Parliament of Paris admitted to the privileges 
to which his rank as such gave him right. 

The following account of the proceedings adopted 


Until the first French revolution, 
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| for his liberation are recorded in the pages of The 


Thistle (No. 36):— 


“ Paris, October 8, 1734.—On the 28th past, the cause 
of the late Marquis of Tullibardine, here call’d Duke of 
Athol, who had been long a prisoner for debt, was brought 
before the Parliament of Paris. The plaintiffs were one 
D’Ivary, joined by others of the defender’s creditors. The 
point in question was, whether a man of the defender’s 
rank and quality was liable to have his body confin’d for 
debt. The arguments pro and con were very learned, 
and strenuously urged on either side. 

“The counsel for the defendant w 
rentleman born in London, but ed from an old 

noble family in Ireland. He made a very eloquent 

yurse, in which he laid down and elucidated the pri- 

ges which had been granted by France to the Scots 
nation, and the advantages all the British subjects ought to 
enjoy in consequence of such privi virtue of 
the Peace of Ryswick and of that of Utrecht. 

“‘Messieurs Lardelot and Savyard, noted for th 
learning, eloquence, and consummate knowledge in the 
law, appeared for the plaintiffs; and with great warmth 
nd strength of reason argued ainst Monsieur Gilbert 
e Voisins, chief of the King’s Counsel, who appeared for 
1e king, and with his customary eloquence concluded in 
favour of the defender. The Court, after mature deliber- 
ation, declared his enlargement, and he was accordingly 
set at liberty that instant. It is certain Mr. O’Hanlon 
rendered a signal service to the defendant; and it is no 
ull advantage to the British subjects to have a coun- 
tryman so able and so zealous to defend their interests in 
a foreign kingdom. Mr. Francia, who was solicitor in 

he case, s extremely vigilant, and neglected nothing 
which could contribute to a happy issue on the part of 
the defendant.” 


After his liberation, the marquis 
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still continued 
exiled family; and 
1745-6, was taken 
yner and sent to the Tower, where he died the 
year after his apprehension, predeceasing his father 
the duke, whose demise did not take place until 
1764. <A circumstance which saved the title, 
which in this way came to the third son James, 
who, when the event occurred, was 
Parliament for Perth and colonel 
regiment of Guards. 

Of Mr. O’Hanlon, the Irish barrister, who ac- 
quitted himself with so much ability, we regret 
to say we can find no account; but if his name 
should attract the attention of any Irish genealogist, 
he might not be disinclined to communicate to 
“N. & Q.” such information about this gentle- 
man, and the ancient race from which he sprung, 
as may have come under his observation. 

The only perfect copy of The Thistle of which I 
am aware came from the library of John Ear! of 
IIyndford—a peerage now believed to be extinct. 
It was printed at Edinburgh, and sold by William 
Cheyne at the foot of Craigs Close, opposite to the 
Cross, where advertisements and letters are to be 
taken in. Also at most booksellers shops, and at 
the Laigh Coffee-house. The editor gave his 
name as “ Sir John de Graham, Knight,” and the 


paper stopped at No. 105. J. M. 
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A LONGEVITY BALLAD. 


I forward copy of a ballad which will, I hope, 
find a corner in “N. & Q.” GwYxFa. 


“THE THREE OLD MEN OF PAINSWICK, 


(A Ballad exemplifying the Longe vity of that Famous 
Town 200 Years ago.) 
“ Oh! Painswick is a healthful town, 
It hath a bracing breeze, 
Where men by nature’s rules might live 
As long as e’er they please. 
“ Before the glass and baneful pipe 
Had robb’d man of his strength, 
And water only was his drink, 
He lived a greater length. 
“ Two hundred years, or more, ago 
A pilgrim passed that way ; 
And what that pilgrim heard and saw 
I will relate to-day. 
“ And while he stopp’d outside the town 
To rest his weary bones, 
He saw a very aged man 
Upon a heap of stones. 
“ The pilgrim saw him with surprise, 
And surely thought he dream’d ; 
The poor man was so very old, 
Methuselah he seem’d! 
“ He'd travelled o’er the wide, wide world, 
Amid its heat and cold, 
But he had never, never seen 
A man one-half so old. 
“ His face was wrinkled like a skin 
That’s shrivell’d by the heat ; 
His hair was whiter than the snow 
We tread beneath our feet. 
“ Tt made the pilgrim very sad, 
As he was passing by, 
To see his old eyes fill'd with tears, 
To hear him sob and cry. 
“ The man was crying like a child, 
His tears fell like the rain; 
The pilgrim felt for him, and ask’d, 
* Old man, are you in pain ?’ 
“ «Oh, tell me, tell me, poor old man, 
Why do you sob and cry?’ 
The old man rubb’d his eyes, and said 
* Feethur’s bin a Wyutting I!’ 
“Qld man, old man, you must be mad, 
For that can never be; 
Your father surely has been dead 
At least a century.’ 
“ * My feethur be alive and well, 
wish that he weer dy’ud, 
For he ha bin and byut his stick 
About my face and yud.’ 
* The pilgrim pick’d the old man up, 
And walk’d to Painswick town ; 
*Oh show me where your father lives, 
And I will put you down. 
“And I will tell the eruel man 
Such things must not be done, 
And I will say how wrong it is 
To beat his aged son.’ 
“ The pilgrim shook a garden gate, 
An old man ope’d the door; 
His back was bended like a bow, 
His white beard swept the floor. 
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“ If Adam he had lived till now, 
And lengthen’d out his span, 
Then Adam really would have seem'd 
Another such a man! 
“ The pilgrim felt amazed, indeed, 
When he beheld his sire ; 
He held a great stick in his hand, 
His face was flush’d with ire. 
“ ¢Old man, old man, put down your stick, 
Why do you beat your son ?’ 
* T'll cut the rascal to the quick 
If he does what he’ve done. 
“ *Why up in yonder apple-tree 
Grandfeether risk’d his bones ; 
And while the old man pick'd the fruit, 
The rascal dubb’d with stones.’ 
“ The pilgrim turn’d his head and saw, 
In a spreading apple-tree, 
A very, very aged man, 
The eldest of the three. 
“ The pilgrim was a holy man, 
Whose hopes were in the sky ; 
He fied—he thought it was a place 
Where man would never die ! 
*.17.25% 


“ Upton St. Leonards.” 


OVER SWELL CHANCEL, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


In taking down the east wall of this chancel, 


| last week, the following details were discovered :— 


On the outside face, about a foot and a half below 
the level of the side walls, were two semicircular 
stones, forming together a small Norman light 
one foot in diameter. On removing a monumental 
tablet inside, appeared the splay of this window 
(circular), opening out to the diameter of 4 ft. 
5 in.; but the centre of the window itself was 
three inches below (what would be) the centre 
of the circumference of the splay. Below this, 
about 2 ft. 9in., a clearly defined line marked 
where the altar-beam went across, from side to 
side, resting on two plain brackets in the north 
and south walls. In the space between the above 
window and this line were three, apparently con- 
secration-crosses (pattée), thirteen inches wide: 
the central one chocolate, in a circular band an 


| inch and a half wide, defined by two chocolate 


lines; the two side crosses similar, only counter- 
charged, excepting the white circle. Below the 
altar-beam, to the depth of 1 ft. 9 in., was 4 
diaper, or rather a band of lozenges, with a square 
in the centre, and in the square a cross bottonée, 


| sable; and issuing from its angles, the limbs of a 


| spectively arg. guttée sa., and gules guttée arg. 


like smaller cross saltire-wise. The arms of the 
larger cross sent out curved floriated branches. 
In the lozenge to the right of the square was 
another (consecration-like) cross, in a chocolate 
circle ; in the one to the left, apparently a plain 
black cross. In the other lozenges nothing re 
mained but faint patches of chocolate. The halves 
above and below, heraldically speaking, were Te 
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Below this band of colour was modern plaster. 
The diaper was not carried down to the original 
floor-line, which was found considerably below 
the late accumulations. 

Will F. C. H. kindly suggest what glass beamed 
on the circular window? When the whole win- 
dow was revealed, it struck me instantly that it 
was intended to figure or represent the sun in his 
rising. The patron saint is unknown. Will the 
position of this window afford a clue? What 
instances are there of such solitary circular win- 
dows in chancels? Were the three, consecration 


crosses? What were those in the diaper? Did | 


the altar-beam usually extend the whole width of 


the wall? How in such a small church, with | 


such a small population (ninety-five last census), 
and with no rich lay resident or proprietor, would 


such beam be adorned and furnished in olden | 


time ? Davip Royce. 
P.S. This small chancel has in the north wall 


two very early, narrow, deep splayed Norman | 


windows. 


Swirt’s “Porrre Conversation.” — Swift's 
celebrated sketch, entitled Polite Conversation, is 
doubtless well known to many readers of “N. & Q.” 
It is very striking on reading it for the first time, 
asI did very lately, to see how very ancient are 
most of the phrases which constitute the “small 
change” of society at the present day. A “girl 
of the period” who prides herself on her powers 
of chaff and repartee, and has a holy horror of 
anything old-fashioned, would be considerably 
astonished on reading this sketch to find that her 
great-great-great-grandmother talked in exactly 
the same style, almost indeed in the same words, 
that she herself does at a fashionable “ at home” 
or “drum.” My object, however, in writing to 
“N. & Q.” is with reference to the following pas- 
sage in the author’s introduction : — 

“T can faithfully assure the reader that there is not one 
single witty phrase in this whole collection, which has not 
received the stamp and approbation of at least one hun- 
dred years, and how much longer it is hard to determine ; 
he may therefore be secure to find them all genuine, 
sterling, and authentic.” — Swift’s Works, edited by 
Walter Scott, 1824, ix. 353. : 

I have italicised “one hundred years,” as I 
Wish to draw particular attention to these words. 
I should be very glad to know upon what autho- 
mty the Dean was speaking when he made this 
awertion. I know that Swift was not one to be 
easily caught napping, and I do not doubt that he 
knew what he was saying perfectly well; still it 
floes seem incredible that all these colloquial 
phrases, four-fifths of which are constantly in use 
i our own time, should have existed for so many 
years. The Polite Conversation was written, so 
far as I can make out, in or about 1706: a hun- 

years would accordingly take us back to a 









time when Shakespeare and Bacon were living, 
when Spenser had been dead only about half a 

dozen years, and Milton was not even born. Is it 

not most singular that phrases so familiar in our 

own mouths should have been in common use 

in a state of society so entirely different, not only 
| from our own, but from that of Swift’sage? I 
presume that society underwent a far greater 

change in the century from Queen Elizabeth to 
Queen Anne than in the century and a half from 
Queen Anne to the reign of our own good Queen. 
I subjoin a few of the phrases used by the re- 
doubtable Tom Neverout and the overwhelming 
Miss Notable and their friends; and I should feel 
greatly obliged to any correspondent who would 
| kindly point me out instances of their use in any 
work prior to the reign of Charles I,: — 

“ You must eat a peck of dirt before you die.” 

“ Water bewitched.” 

* Miss Notable. I never heard that. 

Tom N. Why then you have a wrinkle.” 
| “To teach one’s grandmother to suck eggs.’ 
| He was a bold man that first eat an oyster.” 

*“ Sauce for a goose, sauce for a gander.” 
“They must rise early that would cheat him of his 
money.” 
“ Sharp's the word.” 
“ Diamonds cut diamonds,” 
“ Promises and piecrust made to be broken.” 
“ Thou hast a head, and so has a pin.” 
“ To quarrel with one’s bread and butter.” 
JoNATHAN BovucHiERr. 


































































EvELYN’s AND Pepys’s DIARIES, THEIR CoR- 
RECTNESS.—CoL. CueEster has proved (4" 8. x. 
13) that Evelyn gave the true date of Cowley’s 
burial, but it may be worth showing that Lord 
Braybrooke’s foot-note. statement, italicised by 
Cou. CuesTeR, though inapplicable to that in- 
stance, is well founded. About three months ago 
I came across an example in proof. In 1678 
Evelyn writes thus : — 

“ 15th Nov’. The Queen's birthday. Coleman and one 
Staly had now been tried, condemned, and executed, On 
this Oates grew so presumptuous, as to accuse the queen 
of intending to poison the king... . . divers of the 
Popish peers were sent to the Tower, accused by Oates, 
and all the Roman Catholic lords were by a new Act for 
ever excluded the Parliament; the king’s, queen’s, and 
duke’s servants were banished, and a test to be taken,” 
&c., &c. 

Now these sentences could not have been written 
till at least nineteen days after the date prefixed, 
and the different incidents, noted without re- 
| gard to chronological succession, lead, as they are 
| told, to wrong inferences, and are merely grouped 
| around the queen’s birthday as a convenient and 
| central point, though not one of them occurred on 
| that day. Staly was convicted on the 2st, and 
| 
i 












executed Nov. 26, Coleman was convicted Nov. 27, 
and executed Dec. 3. Oates made his public 
accusation of the queen before the Commons 
Nov. 28, and as he had previously made it before 
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mense estates of “ La Grande Mademoiselle,” the 
niece of Louis Treize? If so, by what right? 
Q. M. R. 
Epwarp Cupr.—What is meant by an Edward 
cup? It is mentioned in the will of a Mrs. 


| 


Alinor Hulle, of Cannington, who died October | 


14, 1458, thus: “ Also I bequethe to myn fadyr 
Hauswyff my gret cuppe ‘ Edwarde.’” 
WILFRID oF GALWAY. 
Farturne or Grorer IV.—In the coinage of 
copper for Ireland, from a.p. 1821 to 1825, was a 
farthing issued as well as a penny and halfpenny ? 
I ask the question as several numismatists are 
anxious to have it solved through “ N. & Q.” 
Maurice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 
Limerick. 
[According to Ruding ( Annals of Coinage, ii. 129), by 


an order in council on July 5, 1822, a penny, halfpenny, | 


and farthing, were struck for currency in Ireland; but 
the farthing was never issued : a few patterns only were 
struck. } 

James Grant or Carron. -— This celebrated 
outlaw is described in a note to Burton’s History 
of Scotland as “ ason of the family of Carron, well 
descended, and cousin to Huntly on his mother’s 
side.” This connection with the Huntly family 
appears to have been of great service to James 
Grant. Can any of your readers show how he 
was related to the Marquis of Huntly of his day ? 
James Grant was a son of John Roy Grant first of 
Carron, who was a son of John More Grant first 
of Glenmoriston. Who was the wife of John 
Roy Grant first of Carron, the mother of the out- 
law? and who were the brothers of James 
Grant, and what became of them? The Grants of 
Nether-Rothes or Auchinroath, as it was after- 
wards called, were, I believe, descended from a 
brother of James Grant. What I particularly 


wish to ascertain is the name of the first laird of | 


Carron’s wife, but any information concerning the 
family would be most acceptable. 
ENQUIRER. 
Heratpic.—In the year 1871 a silver seal was 


ploughed up in the parish of Aldborough, Berks, | 


. 


bearing three escutcheons, with the legend “S. 
Isabelle de la Beche.” The escutcheons have 
the following bearings: (1) Vaire, arg. and gu. 
on a canton of the first, a martlett sable; (2) 
Chequée, on a chief three oak-leaves; (3) Semée 
of roundles, or six roundles, 3,2, and1. The first 
of these escutcheons is that of De la Beche, and I 
have supplied the tinctures from Burke’s General 
Armory. To whom do the other escutcheons 
belong? The present possessor of the seal has 
given me an impression of it, which is as clear as 
could have been obtained when the seal was first 


made. W. M. H. C. 


Hymwotoey.—Is it known who was the author 
of— 





“ Hymnes and Spiritual Songs, extracted from Seri 
ture: composed in Private Meditation, and made use of 
(once) in Publick for the Saints’ comfort, now published 
for their sakes that sung them or others that desire them, 
London, printed by J. R. for the Author, 1682”? 

J.C. J. 

Lives on A Cow.—I have heard the following 
description of a good cow. Who is it by? There ig 
more than I give, where shall I find the rest ?— 

* She’s long in her face, she’s fine in her horn; 

She'll quickly get fat, without cake or corn; 
She’s clear in her jaws, and full in her chine ; 
She’s heavy in flank, and wide in her loin.” 

A Farwer, 


“Litrte Brier.” — On what occasion did 
Thackeray write the ballad of “ Little Billee,” 
and where was it first published ? 

Joun Bovcurer, 

Tomas Moorr.— 

“ Fortunate senex! ergo tua rura manebunt!” 

Virg. Ec. i. 47. 

The above, &c., were turned into English verses 
(?) by Thos. Moore. They appeared in The Times, 
1828 : — 

“ Thrice fortunate old man, to thee alone 

The griefs that haunt thy brethren are unknown; 
While Melville’s heart becomes a heavier load 
At every stage along the Northern road.” 

Will any generous /ittérateur help me to the 
rest of this version ? A. J. 

O’NeEttit.— What was the coat of arms of the 
O’Neills of Clannaboy in the time of Brian Bal- 
lagh, who is mentioned in the Four Masters as 
having been killed by Cormac McQuillin in the 
year 1529? CLANEBOY. 

Lisbon. 

Owen.—The usual Latin form for Owen is 
Audoenus ; is this correct ? Herbert in Britannia 
after the Romans, i. 29, says :— 

“That the name, variously expressed Owain, Owen, 
Oen, Ywein, Eoghann, is Eugenius., The Irish priests 
(witness Tyrone, Tir-oen, Terra Eugenii) knew no other 
Latin for it, and in ancient records the Welsh Owen is 
expressed Eugenius, The Franks had in their language 
a different but resembling name, written Audoenus im 
Latin, Ouen in Romance.” 

The meaning of this very ancient Keltic name 
seems to be also a matter undetermined. 

Cyrmro. 

Oxp Sr1oy.— Who was Old Simon, whose head 
was the sign of Seago, print-seller, High Street, 
St. Giles’s, near Tottenham Court Road? Seago 
was living in 1796, and was a popular publisher. 

James Henry Drxon. 

“OUR BEGINNING SHOWS WHAT OUR END WILL 

pE.”—How far back can this proverbial saying be 
J. Q. 


traced ? 


thoress satirised in the poem “ Drury’s Dirge, by 





“ Resectep ADDRESSES.”—Who was the au- 
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Laura Matilda” ? A footnote says, “ The authors, 
as in gallantry bound, wish this lady to continue 
anonymous.” S. G. B. 
“Sarnt” AS AN ApgEcTIVE: DEDICATION OF 
CuurcuEs.—No dictionary which 1 have had an 


opportunity of consulting—Bailey, Jobnson, Ma- | 


son ( Supple ment to Johnson), Sheridan, Richardson, 
Ogilvie, Wedgwood—makes any allusion to the us 
of the word saint as an adjective simply, as it is cer- 
tainly employed in the dedication-names of many 
churches—such, for instance, as Saint Saviour 
(not uncommon), Saint Faith (London, Winches- 
ter), Saint Cross (Oxford), Saint Sepulchre (Len- 
don, Cambridge), equivalent to the Holy Saviour, 
the Holy Faith, «e. At York is a Saint Crux; 
Saint Sacrament I believe I have seen, but cannot 


now find an example. Probably nineteen out of | 


twenty of those who commonly use these names 
have no idea but what they are as much names 
of persons as Saint Peter or Saint Dunstan. 

On the other hand, there appears to be no Saint 
Trinity, although there is a Z/o/y Trinity in nearly 
every large town. At Salford there is a Sacred 
Trinity. Then there is at Hitchin a church of 
the Holy Saviour; at Shrewsbury and Stoke 
(Norfolk), Holy Cross; at Southampton, Holy 
Rood ; at Liverpool, Holy Innocents ; at Charlton 





Kings, Holy Apostles ; and, if Iam not at fault, | 


there are, somewhere in the country, churches de- 
dicated to the Holy Name and the Ho/y Angels. 

But the anomalies of church nomenclature are 
very puzzling. There are numerous churches dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, but, so far as I can dis- 
cover, not one sacred to the Divine (nity, though 
the doctrine of the Oneness of the Divine Being is 
universally acknowledge to be as important as 
that of the Trinity, and the one expression, equally 
as the other, comprehends the whole godhead. 
There are many consecrated to the Second Person 
of the Trinity under the titles of Christ, Saint 
Saviour, Emmanuel, &c.; but I can only find one 
(a chapel at Southampton) in the proper personal 
name of our Lord Jesus, and none under the title 
of the Messiah, equivalent to Christ. Then also, 
there seems to be none at all consecrated specially 
to the Father or to the Holy Spirit. 

Are these matters governed by any definite 
principle? Will some correspondent, without 
trenching on points debated in theology, endea- 
vour an elucidation of the peculiarities which I 
have referred to? What was the origin of the 
dedication of buildings intended for the worship of 
God toSaints, and Angels and sacred Things? Did 
it mean that in each case some particular saint, 
angel, or thing was to be specially honoured or 
worshipped there? And what does it mean now 
to dedicate a church to St. John, St. Anne, St. 
George, St. Alban, or St. Raphael ? 

The materials for this note have been gathered 
from the list of benefices in the Clergy List, but 





| in the kingdom ? 
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in by far the great majority of cases the dedica- 
tion-name is not given. Is there any work which 
gives the names attached to all the parish churches 
James T, PRESLEY. 
Cheltenham Library. 


Sr. Francts or Asstst.—I have lately acquired 


| & very curious old picture, about which I am 
anxious to obtain some information. It measures 


about five feet square, and is apparently a Ger- 
man work of the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The subject may be described as follows :— 
On the right of the picture, a Pope is seated 
under a canopy, having on his left hand two 
cardinals, and on his right three figures in scarlet 
robes and birettas, whose faces exhibit consterna- 
tion and disgust. One of them holds a book, and 
the one in the centre has a faint halo of golden 
rays round his head. In the front of the Pope 
kneels a Franciscan saint, with a plain gold nim- 
bus, whom I imagine to be St. Francis of Assisi 
from the great resemblance he bears to all th 
most authentic representations of that saint. He 
appears to be pleading for some one, and offers 
red and white flowers, which the Pope extends 
his hand to receive. Behind him kneels another 
Franciscan. On the left of the picture is an arch- 
way, in front of which stands an ecclesiastic, ap- 
parently a bishop, with a very dejected coun- 
tenance. He holds his biretta in his hand, and 
beside him stands his chaplain. The archway is 
filled with guards, who appear to view the pro- 
ceedings with great interest: over their heads 
appears a very quaint landscape, with a river, 
bridge, church, X&c. From the central position 
which St. Francis takes in the composition, I 
imagine it must represent some incident from his 
life. I have searched Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of 
the Monastie Orders, and Mrs, Oliphant’s Life of 
St. Francis of Assist, in vain. Perhaps some of 
your readers can inform me of a legend which it 
may be intended to represent; or refer me to 
some book likely to afford me the information I 
am in search of ? G. P. C. 
Suetton’s “ Don Qurxore.”—I should be glad 
to learn who was the earliest Italian translator of 
Don Quixote, from whom it is stated Shelton 
took his version. It could not be Franciosini if 
the first edition of his translation was not pub- 
lished till 1622. (See “N. & Q.” 4 §. viii. 295.) 
. W. M. M. 
In Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 401, it is stated that Thomas 
Shelton’s translation of Don Quirote, 1612-1620, “ ac- 
cording to Charles Jarvis, is taken from the Italian 
of Lorenzo Franciosini.”” The British Museum Catalogue 
seems more correct, which states that Shelton’s transla- 
tion is from the Spanish, more especially as the Italian 
edition of Franciosini did not appear until 1622. | 
SKERMER, WALLINGFoRD.—I have by me a 
MS. 4to, of sixty-eight pages, in an old and rather 


| “spidery” hand. It is written (as a note at the 
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beginning tells me) by a clergyman named Sker- 
mer, Master of the Free-school at Henley, and 
minister of some place i in the neighbourhood, son 
of Henry Skermer, 
seems to have received some assistance from Mr. 
Stonor Crouch (of Wallingford) in writing this 
“ History and Antiquities of Wallingford.” The 
note further s ays that Mr. Richard Shar mer (stc) 
procee ded Master of Art (sic) on July 9, 1701, he 
being of St. Mary Hall. It does not ‘inform, us 
whether this gentleman be identical with the 
author of the work mentioned above. I should 
much like to know further particulars of Mr. 
Skermer concerning his other works, if any, and 
also himself and his family. Has the work ever 
been printed? I cannot find the name Skermer 
or any notice of such a work in Camden Hotten’s 
Catalogue of Topographical ao or in any 
other ca I will add, that I will be happ 
to forward the MS. to any pe eae who me 
be interested in examining it. 


talogue 


Tivoli Cottage, Chelt 
Strreer-Stoxes.— Wh lerivation of the 


ofty hills in the 


at is the « 
word “ sliper-stones,” a range of | 
county of Salop, and in several places near its 
base? Lead ore is procured in great abundance. 
On a part of i ral very large » stones 
seem to have 7 en uphes known by 
the name of “ The Devil’ 


ts summit seve! 





1, and this is 





TOMLINSON, 





Sreer Fam 
ter, was father of FE 


wife of Ane 


Steer, Esq., of Chiches- 
! ces C yuntess of Albemarle 
h Earl. Can any one oblige 








me with the Christian name of this gentleman’s 
father, and with his mother’s name ? , # 
Montacve Tatnor.—Was young Talbot, after- 


wards an actor in Ireland, 


with Ireland, junior, in the 
Shakespeare Forgeries, the same Montague Talbot 
who was manager of the Belfast Theatre about 
half a century ago, and a great favourite on the 
Dublin boards for his personifications of Young 
Mirabel, Ranger, Rover, Mons. Morbleu, and 
similar range of characters, besides attempting (in 
his own opinion at least) with considerable success 
Romeo, Lothario, Earl Osmond, &c., he posses- 
sing in common with other clever comic actors 
the opinion that his forte was tragedy ? I think 
he died about the year 1832. He is alluded to in 
Familiar Epistle 8, H. HAL. 
[Montague Talbot, the younger son of Capt. George 
Talbot, was for a short pe riod connected with the Eng 
lish bar, but quitted it to try his fortune on the stage. In i 
consequence of this unlucky step in life, his uncle, Dr. 
Geech, revoked his will, in which he had made Mr. Mon- 
tague Talbot joint heir to sixty thousand pounds with 
another nephew, the Rev. Dr. Crossman. He went to 
Ireland, and acted there by the name of Montague, and 
was for twenty-three years manager and proprietor of 


who was mixed up 
early stages of the 





| the Belfast Theatre, and also for many years manager of 


| the Newry and Derry theatres. 


joyner, of Wallingford. He | 


William Dunlap, in 
The Life of George Frederick Cooke, i. 1 21, states that 
“Cooke’s principal correspondents in 1798 seem to be 
Mr. Williams, his Buxton friend, and a . Montages, who 
quitted Mr. Jones’s company in Aug _and went to 
Liverpool, agd of whom Mr. Cooke spe aks in warm terms 
as an actor, a friend,and a man.” Mr. Talbot's forte 
lay in general comedy ; though he frequently wooed the 
tragic muse with great success. In the Thespian Dic- 
tionary it is stated that “ he was supposed to have been 
concerned with Ireland in Sh: akspe irian forgeries,” and 
he is frequently noticed by W. H. Irelar An Authen- 
tic Account of the Shakspeare Manuscripts, 1796, 8y¥o, 
Mr. Talbot died after a lingering illness on April 26, 1831, 
aged fifty-eight. 
Tue Taree Corps is not an uncommon sign for 
a public-house in the south of England. Would 
any of your correspondents inform us what is the 
meaning of the sign, or from whence it is de- 
rived ? P, .¢ 
Trumon.—In a Dublin Freeman's 
83 I find the following 








Rev. Mr. 
Journal for the year 17 
strange biographical notice :— 

“ A clergyman of the name of Trumon died s 
try some time since, rector of several pia 
Bilton, where lived the celebrated Mr. A 
where his daughter now lives. 





He had livings to the 


value of nearly 400/. a-year, and died worth nearly 
50,0007. His manner of living w is f go to the farm- 
a s in his parishes, to ste il turnips nt, then 





o beg a little bacon to be boiled with the ut if the 
rood wife turned her back a left the t near him 


be would take the knife, cut another slice, and put it in 


his pocket. This served him the next day at another 
farm-house, where he would beg potatoes and greens to 
his bacon. Sometimes he attended at the better sort of 














farm-houses, to stay all night, 1 this he would do with- 
out invitation. Here he would steal the red and blue 
worsted out of the corners of the blankets to darn his 
stockings with, for they were of all colours. He once im 
his life fell in love; he found nothir ld s 2 the 
heart of Dolly, the farmer’s maid, but ribbands and 
jigambobs. He recollected that he had a brother a har- 
berdasher in Daventry. Therefore made an errand to 
his brother, who was never glad to see hi | stole a 
piece of ribband. This said brother d ote i ih im philan- 


dering about the farmer’s maid as 
butter. He was buried in his summer ise. 
Can any of your midland county readers give 
information as to this extraordin: ary character’ 
Curiously enough, I recollect disti: etly when I 
was last in Daventry, some years bac , being told 
that a skeleton had been recently ion up in the 
back garden of one of the houses in the town. 
Could these have been the bones of the Rev. Mr. 
Trumon ? Hl, J. pe Bured. 
2, Warwick Terrace, Dublin. 


Ricwarp Witmot, M.D.—In Th 


heapened her 





Re rliquary 


(xi. 137) I read that Richard Wilmot, M.D. of 
Derby, married Henrietta, daughter of William 
Cavendish, and that they had eleven children. 
Can any one supply me with their names, age 
| and places of settlement ? . 
{For the names of Dr, Wilmot’s eleven 
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children coa- 
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sult the pedis gree of the family in Glover’ 
Derby, edi . 1833, ii, 238. J 

Joun DE Witt, GRAND PENSIONER OF HOLLAND. 
Whom did the above marry, and what was the 
name of his daughter, who married Watson 
of the Rocl gman family ? Who was the latter, 
and what were John de Witt’s arms and those of 
his wife? H. L. O 


s Histor y of 





Replies. 
RD DRUMLANRIG. 
( jth S. ix. 5 6.) 


If the Earl of Dumlenrick (Drumlanrig) only 
lied in 1715, it is very clear that he survived his 
father, James Douglas, Duke of Queensberry, who 
died in the forty-ninth year of his age, 1711, and 
was succeeded by his son Charles, who is still 
known in the south of Scotland as the = 
Duke Charles.” It is curious to find that Jan 
Earl of Drumlanrig, who was born Novembe r 2, 
1697 (Douglas Peerage) should have be en be iried 
at Londesborouch Yorkshire, while all th 
ther children of Duke James, except the married 
lauchters, ; ied in the Douglas vault in 
Durrisdeer pper Nithsdale in Dumfries- 
shire. I have no doubt that it was so, as his 
coffin is not found in this vault. 














It was opened 
May 16, 1836, and I have before me an enumera- 
tion of the coffins and a copy of all the inscriy 
ions on the coffins, which were there found at 
that time. It may possibly interest some of your 
antiquarian readers to have these inscripti 
recorded in your pag‘ 

1. Coffin with bones of the ancestors of the 
Dukes of Queensh ITy. 

2. Coffin with inscription “Isabella Douglas, 
Duchess of Queen shi try.” She was wife of Wil- 
liam, first Di ike, created November 3, 1684, and 
sixth daughter of 
Douglas. 





ions 


William, first Marquis of 


3. Coffin with inser ription or = reorge 
las.” He was third son to Wil lian 
and died unmarried at Sanquhar in July, 1693. 
His father presente d the books belon; ging to this 
young n ble yman to the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh, where the presses con- 
taining them are thus inscribed: “‘ Libb. incom- 
parabilis adolescentis D.D. Geo. Douglas, quos 
_— Guil. Dux de Queensberrie, illo mortuo, 

acultati Advocatorum donavit, hisce tribus for. 
inclusi,” 

4. Lead coffin with i inscription, “ ‘James Douglas, 
Duke of Queensberry and Dove or.” He was born 
at Sanquhar Castle, December 18, 1662, and edu- 
cated at Glasgow University. He is the Union 
_ and died in 1711. ~ 

®. Coffin of Mary Boyle, Duchess of Queens- 
berry and Dover, wife of f the second Duke. She 


Doug- 
, first Duke, 


was fourth daughter of Charles, Lord Clifford, 


eldest son of Richard, Earl of Burlington and 
Cork. She died October 2, 17! 

Coffin inscribed “ Charles | f Queens- 
berry and Dover, Marquis of Dumfriesshire and 


Beverley, Earl of Drumlanrig and Sanquhar, Vis- 
count of Nith, Torthorwald and Ross, Lord 
Douglas of Kinmount, Middlebi Dornoch, 


&e. Baron Rippon died Oct. 22, 1778, in the 80th 
year of his age.” He and his ] ess, having 
given offence by their patronag f the poet Gay, 


George II. 


we re forbid : n to appear at | 


He died in London and was buried i is vault. 
7 "C offin a this inscription: “Her Grace 
Catherine, Duchess of Qu berry and Dover, 
died July 17,1777, aged 7 ” Catherine 
Hyde was wife of Charles, third Duke, and second 
daughter of Henry, Ear! of ind Roches- 


ter. Of her Prior says, in h 
* Thus Kitty, beautif 
And wild as « 


wn ballad: 


At the funeral of the Pri: Dowager of 
Wales, 1772, he r Grace, ie of the 
assistants to the chi« c n 1 these 


verses by Horace Wa le, Ea ford — 
‘To many a Kitt \ 
Would for a day 
But Prior’s Kitty, 
Obtain’d it for a 











8. Coffin ) las, Eari of 
Drumlanrig, 1754.” He was the 
eldest son of Charles, third D \fter passing 
some weeks with his newly married », Lady 
Elizabeth Hope, eldest dauchter of John, second 
Earl of Hopetoun, at Drum! ig, thev proceeded 
to England, when Lord Dru nrig, riding before 


the carriages, was killed by 
charge of one of his own pis 
Yorkshire, in his thirty-sec year. 

9. Coffin inscribed “ Elizabeth Hope, Dowager 


dental dis- 
r Bawtry, in 


Countess of Drumlanrig, born March 1, 1736, died 
Apri il 7, 1756.” The C ountess r recovered 
the shock which was occasion the sad death 
of her hus band, and dis 7 two years afterwards 
10. Coffin inscribed “ Charles |} as, Earl of 
Drumlanrig, died Oc sober r 24, 1756, aged 30 years.” 
He was second son of Duke Charles. Being in 
delicate health, he was obliged to leave Britain 
for a warmer climate, and was in Lisbon on No- 


vember 1, 1755, when the fatal earthquake hap- 
pened. Returning home next year, he died. at 
Ambresbury in Wiltshire. 

11. A coffin inscribed “ Natus 18 Mai anno 
1696. Oct. 21 decessit anno 1696.” This is no 
doubt William Earl of Drumlanrig, born May 18, 
1696, dying an infant seven months old. 

12. “ Lady Isabel, daughter of James, Duke of 
Queensberry, born Aug. il, 1691, died July 17, 
1695.” 

In the vault there are other lead coffins without 
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any inscription ; also some small lead cases, mea- 
suring about 15 inches by 16; also a round lead 
case 24 inches by 9; also a large lead case, in 
which are portions of wood and three skull caps 
that have been cut off with asaw. There is no 
mention here of William, first Duke, nor of Wil- 


liam, last Duke (old Q.) of Queensberry. Is it 
known where they were buried ? 
The barony of Drumlanrig is within the parish 


of Durrisdeer, and I have no doubt that the Doug- 
lases of Drumlanrig had their burial-ground in its 
grave-yard, though possibly, in early times, not 
within the church as it is now and has been at 
least since the end of the seventeenth century. 
Duke James, at the time of his death, was in the 
act of erecting the splendid mausoleum to his 
Duchess which is now seen, and it is below it 
that the vault is found. The effigies of the Duke 
and Duchess are of black marble. The whole 
monument is highly ornate, perhaps beyond what 
the simpler taste of the present day would allow. 
There is no name of a sculptor on any part of the 
monument. Who was the most distinguished 
artistin London about 1711? It is likely that he 
would be employed. 

The Latin inscriptigpn to the Duchess evinces 
the strong affection borne to her by her husband, 
and the inscription to the Duke states nothing 
more than the truth when it records the high 
honours which he had worthily earned from his 
country. It runs thus :— 

* Tic 

In eodem Tumulo 

Cum charissime Conjugis Cineribus 
Misci (misceri) voluit suos 

Jacobus Dux Queensberrix et Doverni 
Qui ad tot et tanta honoris 
Et negotiorum fastigia, 
Que nullus antea subditus 
Attigit, evectus: Londini 
Fatis cessit sexto die 
Julii, Anno Christi Redemptoris 

I may observe that the date of the day of death 
of Catherine Hyde “17 July, 1777,” corrects a 
mistake in Douglas’s Peerage, who gives “ 234 
August, 1777.” C. T, Ramace. 

KYLOSBERN.* 
(4" S. v. vi. vill. ix. passim; x. 34, 110.) 

As the bounds of this very ancient vill or barony 
of the Kirkpatricks, possibly concurrent with the 
ancient parish of the same name (now, and since 
1697, united with Dalgarno, represented as of great 
extent), is of more than ordinary interest, we are 
induced to offer a few remarks in addition to 
those in a former communication. 

In the account by the Rev. Mr. Black, who was 
minister of Closeburn, of the various parishes, in 





* Continued from p. 211. 





the Presbytery of Penpont, preserved among the 
Sibbald MSS. in the Advocates’ Library, it is 
stated that Closeburn is “in the middest of Dal- 
garno” (Symson’s Galloway, p. 168). Again, in 
the Old Stat. Account of Parishes, Scotland, pub- 
lished in 1794, Mr. Yorstoun, minister of Closeburn, 
says, that it was “at first but of small extent, and 
the church seems to have been intended chiefly for 
the accommodation of the family of Closeburn, 
and its dependents’; adding that, “to that very 
| ancient and respectable family the whole parish 
| belonged”; and also, that “Closeburn is quite 
| surrounded by the parish of Dalgarno ” (vol. xiii.), 
| Considering next the charter to “ Kylosberum,” 
| made to Ivan (whom Chalmers calls John) de 
| Kirkepatrick in 1232, a copy of which is given in 
fp N. & Q.” (4% 8. v. 562), and the marches as 
| there set forth; and then having regard to the 





recent Ord. Survey, the only conclusion we can 
arrive at is, that the special description (whether 
exactly as in the original charter or not we cannot 
say) can only refer to the marches of the grant on 
the north. The land excepted by the charter is 
stated as situated near (jurta) Auchenleck, as 
well as on the north side of the boundaries (divis- 
arum) mentioned in the charter. It is not, then, 
Auchenleck itself which is excepted ; therefore it 
must be that tract to the north-east of Auchen- 
leck, and north of the burn Poldunii (Poldivan, 
as now called); and so falls to consist of Glen- 
garroch, but may include that part lying on 
the Capel Water, which Mr. Black refers to as 
“four rooms (mailings—farms) pertaining to the 
Duke of Queensberry, more fertile for cattel then 
for corns.” But, says Mr. Black further, “ below 
that part,” ¢.e. these four rooms, “a portion of 
Dalgarno,” is an &/. land “in the parish of 
Closburn,” belonging to the Duke of Queens- 
berry; a 5/. land belonging to the Laird of Cow- 
hill; and a 40s, land to a Captain John Alison. 
All these parts then, if in Closeburn parish, must 
be below, or to the south of the Poldivan, because 
it is also said by Mr. Black that they are “ di- 
vided from Kirkmichael” parish by the water of 
Ae; and because, in the charter, the Poldunii 
(Poldivan) is expressly stated as the “ divisa 
inter Kilosbernium et Glengarroch.” Conse- 
quently, almost certainly, this Poldivan Bum, 
the Capel into which it falls, and the Ae water, 
which receives the Capel, formed together the 
boundary of Kylosbern barony on the north and 
north-east. 
Then, regarding the north-west angle of Kylos- 
bern, there is little to direct but the terms of the 
| charter; only we learn by the other charter of 
| 1424, granted by Dunbar Earl of March (4" 

















S. vi. 91), that neither Auchenleck nor Newton 
(separate pendicles passing then together, and be- 
longing to the Kirkpatricks) were embraced in 
Kylosbern barony, being there specially described 
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gs in that of Tybaris. Dr. Ramacr has, indeed, 
said (ut sup. cit.) that these lands were that part 
which was excepted in the charter of 1232. We, 
on the other hand, think that could not be, in- 
asmuch as the excepted land is described only as 
“juxta” Auchenleck, not Auchenleck itself, and 
also as lying “ex parte boriali” of the marches 
mentioned in the charter; while clear it is that 
pone of these marches (bounds) were 
Newton. Besides, the boundary line, in descend- 
ing from the Moss, as described in the charter, 
stretched versus Auchenleck, which lies north-east 
of Newton. 

A point which it is most material to ascertain, 
is, Where was the confluence of the Poldunelarg 
and the Potuisso burns, mentioned in the charter? 
That must have been south-west of Auchenleck. 
The source of the Poldunelarg seems to have been 
in the Moss of the charter—one which must lie 
somewhere south-west of Auchenleck and north 
or possibly north-east of the water confluence 
mentioned. Dr. RAMAGE says, in one communica- 
tion, that the Burns Pottis (Potuisso) and Poldi- 
van (Poldunii) are still well known to juvenile 
piscators (4° S. vy. 562). But we fail to follow 
im in afterwards (4 S. x. 35) transferring this 
Pottis, or Potuisso burn, to the eastern side of the 
parish—a distance of four miles or more—and to 
the lands of Auchencairn; where, on one farm— 
surely a large one (?)—sixty and more cairns great 
and small exist, of which he has presented a brief, 
yet most interesting description. On this point 
he must b surely wrong. There may be a Pottis 
burn at Auchencairn, but it cannot assuredly be 
the Potuisso of the charter; and if he will refer 
to the Ord. Survey, he will find a hill and planta- 
tion, called Buttaview, south of Townfoot Loch 
(of Auchenleck ?) and nearly east of Newton, on 
the left bank of the Cample, and which, as we 
imagine, is the modern form of Potuisso; and in 
the neighbourhood of which hill, at least, the 
Potuisso burn can, as we humbly think, only be 
found. r 

It would seem, taking Mr. Black’s statement as 
accurate, that Kylosbern old parish—very probably 
to-extensive with the barony (Vide Old Stat. Ac- 
count, “ Closeburn ”’; Prof. Innes’ Sketches, pp. 1 to 
20; Caled., vol. iii, pp. 167, 169, and note q; Preface 
to Book of Deer, by Dr. Stuart)—was surrounded 
by that of Dalgarno, except perhaps on the 
north-east, where it might abut on the Ae, and 
the parish of Kirkmichael, below the point where 

@ Ae receives the Capel; still there is even 
toom for doubt here, as Dr. RamaGeE finds evi- 
dence of Gubhill and Knockinshang, properties in 
this quarter, being in the barony of ‘'ybaris. 


ESPEDARE. 


south of 
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| phenomena. 


HO’ = HOE. 
(4 S. x. 102.) 


The remarks of Mr. KERSLAKE on this suffix to 
the names of places opens up a very interesting 
field of inquiry. I am afraid, however, that the 
conclusions at which he arrives are based on a 
very slender foundation. The corruption of ham 
into ho, as the termination of a place-name, is so 
utterly contrary to the habits and tendencies of 
the Teutonic and Norse tongues that it would 
require very strong evidence to prove that such 
a change had ever taken place. The cases cited 
indeed seem to prove the contrary. Strensham 
is still called by the same name; Poddenho and 
Clovesho are, I suspect, merely the usual con- 
tractions in the medieval MSS., where final m is 
represented by a line or a flourish. Mr. Kers- 
LAKE admits that in other parts of the same 
charters the final syllable is added in the form of 
hom or ham. I may add, that in all the counties 
where the termination hoe is found, there are 
numerous neighbouring hamlets with the termin- 
It would be indeed marvellous if a 
few places had been picked out for the purpose of 
corrupting the termination, leaving the remainder 
in their original form. 

Putting this aside, we come to the question 
what is the meaning and application of the suffix 
hoe? The Norse Aawi or Adi primarily signifies 
an eminence in general, but it is most usually 
applied toa promontory on the coast or on a river. 
The correlative term nes Anglicised into ness, is 
also very extensively applied to headlands where 
the Northmen touched or settled. The difference 
appears to be that ness applied to their seaward 
and Ave to their landward aspect. 

The suffix Aoe is not se widely spread as that 
of ness, but in all cases I think it will be found 
that a connection with the Northmen may be 
traced. We have, for instance, Langen-hoe, 
Wivenhoe, Fingring-hoe on the river Colne in 
Essex, where Danish names abound; Howe and 
Howe-thorpe in Norfolk, Thurs-oe in the North of 
Scotland, Banks’s Howe in the Isle of Man—all 
connected with Norse settlements. 

In Devonshire Norse or Danish names of places 
are not abundant, but as Mr. Isaac Taylor has 
shown, they are sufficiently numerous to demon- 
strate the connection. 

The nomenclature in the instances quoted by 
Mr. KERSLAKE obviously arises out of the natural 
The undulating character of the 
Devonshire scenery constitutes one of its most 
striking peculiarities. Although the great ma- 
jority of the names of places in the county are 
Anglo-Saxon, there are some relics of the Celtic 
or Cornish still lingering in the appellations. The 
rivers, such as the Exe, the Axe, the Tamar, the 
Taw, have Celtic names. The numerous depres- 


ation ham. 






















































































sions forming the beautiful little valleys, which 
are the pride of the county, still bear the Cornish 
title of Cum, Cymric, Cwm, modified into Combe. 
Now Trentishoe, Martinhoe, and Mortehoe are 
each connected with an eminence or promontory, 
in the neighbourhood of each of which is a combe 
r hollow. Ilfra-Combe is a short distance from 
Mortehoe, Combe-Martin is near Martinhoe, and 
Paracombe lies hard by. The hoe and the « 
thus have reference to each other, as the height 
and the hollow. 

The pleasant promenade called “ ‘The Hoe ”’ at 
Plymouth no doubt derives its name from the 
rocky eminence connected with it. 

Mr. KersbLAkeE inquires why Mr. Freeman, the 
‘very learned, critical, and vigorous historian ” 
has altered Pinhoe into Penhow. Limagine for the 
simple reason that it is thus restored to its original 
form. It is an instance, not by any means un- 
common, of a double appellation derived from 
listinct sources. Pinhoe is an eminence or pro- 
montory overlooking the valley of the Exe. Pen, 
in Cornish, signifies a summit, an end, conclusion. 
The Danish invaders, ignorant of the Celtic dialect, 
attached to the name Pen their own word for hill 
Adi or hoe, which was really identical with Pen: 
hence the double term. 

Before 1 conclude I will refer to two somewhat 
remarkable hoes, one of which is incidentally men- 
tioned by Mr. Kerstake. On the borders of 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire, where the 
greensand crops out from underneath the chalk 
downs, there is a range of eminences extending 
nearly north and south. Two spurs of these are 
termed respectively Ivinghoe and Totternhoe. They 
have evidently been fortified, and on one of them 
(Ivinghoe) a beacon still exists. They lie very 
near the Roman Watling Street, at its junction 
with Icknield Street ; and at the time of the fierce 
contests with the Danes, at the end of the ninth 
century, they would occupy one of the most im- 
portant positions in the Midland Counties. There 
ean be little doubt that their names commemorate 
strongholds of the Northmen in their struggle for 
supremacy, which resulted in the Watling Street 
being adopted as the boundary of the Danelagh or 
Danish jurisdiction. 

One word more. 
Anglo-Saxon procli 


mbe 





Mr. Kemble, with his strong 
vities, derived hoe from Anglo- 
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Saxon /oh, a hough or hock, simply for want of a | 


better derivation. I respectfully submit that a 

derivation more in accordance with the facts of 

the case is indicated above. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknow, Wavertree. 


Hoe certainly has the meaning of hill in this 
part of Lincolnshire. Within a very short dis- 


tance of this place are sand hills known by the | 


following names: Greenhoe, Browloe, Scalhoes, 
Triplinghoes, Todhoe, and Blackhoe. ‘The ter- 











(4 S, X. Avousr 31, 72, 





mination in the village names of Goltho, near 
Wragby, and Scartho, near Great Grimsby, has 
almost certainly had the same origin. , 

Among the wapentakes, into which this county 
is divided, are—Elloe, Beltisloe, Langoe, Aslacoe, 
Candleshoe, and Wraggoe. This termination here 
has, [ believe, the same meaning. 

Epwarp PEracocx, 





MURIEL. 
(4" §, x. 14.) 


My attention has been called by a friend to this 
name at the above reference. If your readers will 
refer to No. 139, Aug. 27; No. 142, Sept. 17; 
and No. 156, Dec. 24, 1864, they will find its de- 
rivation and use as a Christian name; but it has 
been used as a surname for many generations past, 
and is not likely to become obsolete, for there are 
many members of the family existing to perpetuate 
the name. 

By a reference to Dr. Davy (Add. MS, 19,142, 
in the British Museum), I find that the name has 
been indifferently spelt as Mirihil, Miriel, Myrill, 
Muryell, Merrill, and Muri Such is the case 
also in many of the parish registers which I have 
searched in Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and Essex 
Davy gives a pedigree of the family from ap, 
1228 to a.p. 1389, and the arms—Sable, on a fesse 
wavy or, between three martlets argent, as many 
wings gules, within a bordure engrailed of the 
same. Crest, a demi-cat per pale, argent and sable, 
holding in her claws a branch of roses of the 
first, leaved vert, gorged with a fesse counter 
charged. 

Frequent mention of the family is made in 
Blometield’s History of Norfolk and in Cullum's 
History of Hawsted, in the Norfolk Subsidy Rell, 
Brewer's Letters and Papers temp. Hen. VIIL, 
Inquisitiones post-mortem in the Record Office, 
ard there are now existing many wills of different 
members of the family in the Ecclesiastical Court 
at Norwich. They appear to have resided prin- 
cipally in the East Anglian counties, though I 
have found traces of the name in Kent of later 
date : “1708, Francis Muriel, Corpus ChristiColl, 
Camb., Rector of Ruckinge, and Vicar of Debtling, 
Kent ; 1711. Thomas Muriel, Vicar of Bethersdea, 
Kent,” 

They appear at one time to have possessed Calle 
siderable property in Norfolk and Suffolk, for m 
an Inquistio post-mortem, dated 1649, a parue 
tion was made at the death of Samuel Muriel, 
generosus, of Bardwell, Suffolk, consisting of 
estates in Bardwell, Stanton-Ixworth, and Thorpe 
next Ixworth, Suffolk, and in Aclebridge, Morton 
Helmingham, Redenhall, Harleston, Twiford, 
Bintry, Foulsham, and Guist, Norfolk, and in the 
city of Norwich, between his three sisters Judith, 
wife of Wm. Coleman; Anna, wife of Thomas 
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Medowe (afterwards knighted), and Elizabeth 
Muriel, spinster, who afterwards married Richard 
Price, generosus. The property at Harleston is 
described as abutting on the land formerly be- 
longing to Thomas Muriel, late Archdeacon of 
Ne rf ik, then deceased. 

The following notice of this Thomas Muriel was 
kindly communicated to me by the Rey. Gilbert 
Ainsl v; D D., Master of Pembroke Colle ge, 
Cambs.:—Thomas Muriel was elected Fellow of 
Pembroke College, 1588, when Bachelor of Arts, 
and took his M.A. degree in 1590. He was Senior 
Proctor of the University in 1591, and president 
of the college, in virtue of which he was presented 
to the ing of Cole-Norton, 1609, by Thomas 
Sutton, the founder of the Charter House. In 
1624 he was presented to the living of Hilder- 
sham, U 


,and in the same year was instituted 
Precentor of Chichester. In 1620 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Shellow-Bowells, Essex, 
and appointed chaplain to the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, Dr. Harsnet, late Master of Pembroke College 
In 1621 he was collated to the archdeaconry of 
Norfolk, and the college presented him to the 
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vicaraze of Soham, Cambs. (Is 
he died in 1629, and was burie 
In the Index for Composition { 
tecord Office is thus met 
Archinat. Th iel 

Another 
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made by G 
Selby, Rouge Rose in 1654. 
have been another branch of 
arms ¢ j 1 the same coat is given 
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Merill of Ipswich, 
daughter of John Dade of London, and is men- 


tioned as of Shenfield. Essex, and of London, mer- 





4 Ay 
chant, 1634. 

The family of Muriel has been sett Ely, 
Cambs., for rather more than a century. ¢ : 
the eldest son of Rev. George Muriel, rector of 
Chatteris, b ving come to city cw 176 , 





and adopted the medical professi 1, which has 
been carried on by his descendants to the present 
time. The “ very respe ctable surgeon of Nor- 
wich ” mentic ned by your Correspor dent in 


of “ 


“N, x Q.” f July 6 is the son f John Muriel, 
Esq., now practising as surgeon in Ely, whose 
elder brother William is commander and captain 
in the Royal Navy. M. E 


“TO ERR IS HUMAN; TO FORGIVE, DIVINE.” 
(4 S. x. 360, 14.) 


The weakness of human nature has been ac- 
imowledged from the earliest times, and is often 


noticed by Greek and Roman writers. So early 
as Sophocles (born B.c. 495, died n.c. 406) we find 
the idea distinctly marked (Antig. 1023) : — 


>yA TO 
avOpw7ro 








Tos Tact Kowdv ésTi Tovtauaprdayew * 





érel 5 audprn, xeivos olwér ear’ 





&BovAos ovd’ &voABos, Saris és Kax 
weowy axhjrat und’ axivnros réAn 

avéadia ra cxadrnr’ dpAucKdver. 
For it is common for all men to err; but 
may err, he is not silly nor wretched, 
into an evil course is cured, and remains not 





in it. It is obstinacy that incurs the im] 
5 A I 


folly. 


This idea is neatly turned by Cicero (Phil. xii. 
») iz e 


«a O)i— 





“ Cujusvis est h is errare, nullius nisi insipientis in 


errore pe rseverar 

We find much the same observation 
e 
} 


(Fab. Maz. c. 1: 











: 

“Avopes (267) cverope Mu, TO me auaore undey ey 
mpayuac: peydAots, mei kvOpwr éore’ 7d 3 
auaprévra xphcacd act d:dd T 7d 
ANourdy, avbpds &yalod xa) vo (ovTa 

Fellow soldiers, to commit no blunders in the execu- 
tion of mighty designs is beyond the pow ; but 
the wise and the good rn from their er ! lis 
cretion wisdom for the future. 

Then let us see the feeling that prevailed in 
regard to forgiveness. The following was a saying 





of Pittacus, who flourished 
xix. 169):— 


VyV@un Tivwpias Gueiwwy’ T sey 6‘yap ue pou 
ovucews, Td Se 0 ¢ 
i tter than vengeance ; the former is 
the latter of a savage, disposition— 





which 


i8):— 


rendered by Plautus (Jere. 11. 2, 


“ Humanum ignoscere est.” 
Even so early as Homer (Ji. ix. 496) the beauty 
of a kind and forgiving disposition was appre- 
ciated : — 


ynAets Frop tyew’ arperro) 5é re Geol airrol. 





Nor should you have a pitiless heart; even the gods 
are to be wrought upon, 
and the heathen were almost able to acknowledge 
the justice of our Lord’s admonition to the world 
(Matt. vi. 14) :— 

“ For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.” 
This is closely followed by the Emperor M. 
Aurelius Antoninus in one of his most beautiful 
thoughts (ix. 11): — 

ei wey Sivaca, weradidacke, ci 5¢ ud, weurnoo, Sri wpds 
Touro h evuéverd cor’ wal of Geol 5t ebueveis Trois ToWwWd- 
ros eioly’ 


If thou art able, correct by teaching those who do 
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| 
wrong ; but if thou canst not, remember that indulgence 


is given thee for this purpose. The gods, too, are indul- 
gent to such persons. 
Seneca (De Clem., i. 6. 2) characterises well the 
unforgiving in the following observations : — 
“Nemo ad dandam veniam difficilior est, quam qui 
illam petere sxepius meruit.” 
How beautifully 
Guid”) expresses the idea : — 
“Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a’ kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human.” 
I need scarcely say that the line quoted by your 
correspondent is from Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism’”’ 
(pt. 11. line 526). C. T. RamaGe, 


TRANSMUTATION OF LIQUIDS. 

(4 S. ix? passim; x. 18, 76.) 

Mr. SERGEANT obviously misconceives my 
meaning. The Gothic language being universally 
admitted to be the parent of the modern English, 
it is only reasonable to believe that the English 
rain,” through whatever changes, is derived from 
Gothic rign. The truth seems to be that the 
Gothic word is in some form or other as old as 
the Greek, both being the offspring of a common 
parent—a fact which philological discovery is daily 
more strongly affirming.t The Greek rhain and 
Gothic rign are therefore only cognate, and it is 
not, as I think, more reasonable to derive the 
Gothic (including its offshoot the English) from 
the Greek than the converse, either supposition 
involving an absurdity. If it be conceded that 
the English is a Teutonic speech, the period at 
which any root of German growth may have been 
transplanted to Britain, has no bearing on the 
= Does Mr. SERGEANT believe that the 
Jraven and Cumberland rustics received their 
word nous from the Greek or from Old Norse 
Anysa, Ang.-Sax. nedsian, to examine, consider, 
investigate ? J. Cx. R. 
* The Saxon word is raegn, regn, ren ; Lowland Scotch, 
renn, Fris. rein, Swed. regn; Dutch, Belgic, German, 
regen, Cognate with these is Greek rhain, and Latin rigo. 
+ Monier Williams says that a primeval family who 
called themselves Aryas, or noblemen, spoke a language, 
the common source of Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit; that 
they peopled Europe, Persia, and India; that the Aryas 
fused with the Scythian tribes, and that the Arian San- 
skrit blended with the various Scythian dialects. Scy- 
thian of course is a term applicable to all wandering 
tribes. The Goths, however, were Scythians, although 
all Scythians were not Goths. We are elsewhere in- 
formed, on equal authority, that the Greek, the Gothic, 
and Slavonic are descended from some dialect nearly 
related to Sanskrit. The Germanii (or Goths) are men- 
tioned by Herodotus as a Persian people. 


Greek derivation, and in favour of the Gothic. 


turns (“ Address to the Unco | 


From all | 
which, as I think, the probabilities are against the alleged | 





With regard to “Caucasian” permit me to 
state that Blumenbach used the term by chance, 
because a very beautiful skull in his museum was 
supposed to be Georgian, and he assumed it as 
the type of what he called the “white” race, 
This casual appellation is the chief origin of great 
confusion in ethnology and philology. As one of 
the few in Europe who are studying Caucasian 
philology, permit me to say—(1) that there is no 
evidence of any stream of etymology setting from 
the Caucasus across Europe ; (2) that the fact of 
“ Greek” being “ historically older” than “ Eng- 
lish ” is a fact of no philological value. The Ude 
language of the Caucasus has only been made 
known within ten years by Schiefner. This | 
identify with the Egyptian (Coptic) of Herodotus, 
book rr. Such a language would be in the sense 
of Mr. Seregant “ historically older” than Greek, 
now by mere chance, though it was not a few 
years ago. Practically “ English ” contains many 
roots anterior to the Aryan epoch. The source of 
error lies in assuming that the etymology of 
Aryan languages can be no older than the Aryan 
epoch, and that the distribution of roots depends 
on the Sanskrit period. So far as the Caucasus 
is concerned there is no evidence at present that 
it was acentre of language or — but 
merely a place of passage for populations common 
to Europe, Africa, Asia, and ‘America. There is 
the strongest ground for believing the earliest 
known inhabitants of the Caucasus to have been 
black and not white; and to this day three groups 
of language are spoken there, of which there are 
congeners in Africa—namely, the Abkhass or 
Absué, the Ude, and the Circassian. In — the 
term Caucaso-Tibetan for the classification of the 
Georgian languages according to affinities, long 
since recorded by Bryan, Hodgson, Prichard, 
Latham, and Norris, I do so merely for conveni- 
ence and a sign of memory, and not as implying 
that the original habitat of Georgian is the Cau- 
casus. Hyper CLARgxEB. 


PARODY ON LONGFELLOW’S “PSALM OF 
LIFE.” 
(4 S. x. 105.) 


In a MS. of my husband’s, written some year 
ago, the following occurs, which may interest 
some of your readers. Of the circumstances under 
which it was written I have no knowledge, butt 
will, I dare say, sufficiently explain itself. The 
singular coincidence induces me to offer 1t:— 

“ BACHELOR'S LIFE. 
( Parody.) 
“J tell in measured numbers, 
That our life is not a dream ; 


That the earth we don’t encumber ; 
That we are not what we seem. 
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“ Man is real—we are earnest ; 
Eve, thy birth is not a fib; 
Of man thou art, to him returnest; 
We each are looking for his rib. 
* No selfishness, not pleasure, 
Is our only aim below; 
Or to win wealth and treasure, 
lhe only bliss we wish to know. 
“ Life is short, time is fleeting, 
We should hurry, up and do 
That which brings a parent’s greeting, 
That which settles us below. 
“ Bring us aid through life to battle 
Who'll gird her hero in the strife ; 
No longer be mere straying cattle, 
Find a tender, loving wife. 
‘‘ Beware the future, howe’er pleasant 
Our fondest dream of it may be ; 
Our freedom, liberty, past and present, 
Our pleasures we may cease to see. 
“ Do not married men remind us, 
We, though erring, yet have time, 
To amend and leave behind us 
Names unsullied by the crime. 
“ A crime the ladies all declare, 
Being single through life’s rapid run ; 
No victim to their wedded cares, 
3ent on freedom, pleasure, fun. 
“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still in honour’s track pursuing, 
Find a partner, though its late.” 


EK. C. M. Eaar. 


Drypen’s Broken Heap (4 §. x. 47, 113.)— 
While expressing my obligations to Mr. Bov- 
cureR and Dr. Rimpavtt for their very satisfac- 
tory explanations of this reference from my MS. 
volume of poems, I would wish further to engage 
their interest by pointing out the exact corre- 
spondence which exists between the title of the 

m, for the putative authorship of which 

yden was so unjustly punished, and the title of 
one of the poems as given in my list of the con- 
tents of the volume for which, be it remembered, 
Iam in quest of an Author. (See “N. & Q.”4™ 8. 
ix. 531.) Given the name of the real author of 
the satire alluded to by Dr. Rrwpavtt, if it was 
ever ascertained, and we have, I believe, dis- 
covered the author of the book of original MS. in 
question, the subjects being apparently identical. 

Andrew Marvell, who died in 1678, could not 
be the author, inasmuch as the allusion to Dry- 
den’s broken head refers to an event which hap- 
pened in December of the following year. (See 
“N. & Q.” 4" S. x. 47, 113.) ; 

My attribution of the work to Donne was hasty 
and ill-considered, and Shadwell’s it certainly is 
not (see “N. & Q.” 4 S, x. 86), nor Julian’s 
(see “N. & Q.” 4S, x. 14), nor Dryden’s. Vide 
the following criticism :— 

“ But now from railing, Jett us rest a wile, 
Some few have merritt in our wretched Isle, 


137.)—If Mr. Assueton Luioyp will look at his 





| 


Those whom our honest Poet discomends, 
Because they’ve been his Patrons, and his friends : 
We may conclude itts interest guides the pen, 
That ranges fools with wise diserning men, 
Since in the front of our kept Laureat’s praise, 
Long dedications speak a Booby’s prays, 
And women of the highest rank appear 
As chast, nay chaster, than Lucretia there.” 
Barbara Piramidum Sileat Miracula 
Memphis. 
Nor yet Buckingham’s, as witness the following 
thrust :-— 
“The verry top of villiany we seize, 
By steps in order and by just degrees ; 
None e’re was perfect villian in one day ; 
The murder’d boy to treason led the way : 
But when degrees of villiany we name, 
How can we chuse but think of Buckingham, 
He who through all of ’em has boldly ran, 
Left n’ere a law unbroke of God or man ; 
His treasur'd sins of supererogation 
Swell to a sum enough to damn a nation ; 
But he must here perforce be lett alone, 
His acts require a volume of their owne, 
Where, rank’d in dreadfull order shall appear, 
All his exploits from Shrewsbury to La Mar.” 
Rochester's Farewell. 
Was the promise implied in the concluding 
lines ever fulfilled, and by whom? O. B. B. 
“ Littse Jock Exxrot” (4S. ix. 383, 490.) — 
The doubt fairly thrown by Mr. SterHEen Jack- 
son on the cutting from The Scotsman, reprinted 
in a former issue, is shared by many others. From 
internal evidence, based on the incongruity of the 
diction in several instances, I was led at once to 
suspect the truthfulness of that version, and mak- 
ing inquiries regarding the asserted reciter of it, 
was assured by a well-informed member of the 
Hawick Archeological Society, that ‘‘ Matthew 
Gatterson ” was believed there to be the pseudo- 
nym of aliving writer in the district, whose verses 
appear occasionally in the local journals. Some 
years ago, at the request of a friend, a contributor 
to “N. & Q.”, deeply versed in border lore (Mr. 
Rippett CARRE), 1 made careful search for a 
complete copy of the ballad throughout Liddesdale 
and the adjacent country, but could only hear of 
two or three other stanzas, none of which occur 
in the cutting, and these also were of more than 
doubtful authenticity. Inquiries for it have also 
been made on more than one occasion in “ N.& Q.” 
James Telfer, who died about the period of my 
search, certainly had no complete copy. I am, 
therefore, led to the conclusion, that the original 
ballad is lost, I fear, irretrievably. The air, how- 
ever, to which it was sung is still well-known, 
and with the chorus is all that survives. Most of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” will remember the 
touching mention of them made by Sir John Mal- 
colm in his account of Leyden’s illness. W. E. 
Travellers’ Club. 


ARMS ASSUMED BY ADVERTISEMENT (4"S. x. 64, 
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own advertisement in The 7imes of July 13, 1872, 
which I reprinted in “N, & Q.” on the 27th, h 
will see that the i ation which he now 
(August 17) ‘gives, is new. The advertisement 


says nothing of any consanguinity. 
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Gentlemen 















named Iremonger expre 1eir intention of re- 
linguishing that name, and of taking the name of 
Lloyd only They also declare that they do now 
quarter, and shall continue to quarter, the a 
of Lloyd. But the assumption of th y name 
and the quartering the arms of Lilo: both 
declared to be in accordance with the direct 
of the will of Mrs. Margaret Thomas, “ dated 
16th November, 1825 duly proved I sub- 
mit to Mr. Lloyd's gr r knowledge 1 with 
icknowle jom nt Ol My ignorance, that e ha 
not d his story now. He perh ips Means us to 
understand that his mother’s name was LI yd. 
jut who is Mrs. Thomas, wl pro- 
phetic will is d f ven years ago? | 
yd (assuming that she became Mrs. Ire- 
) was an hei , her children have a righ 


1 Lt 


‘oat antecedently, and without any possibl 
swill. Thisi 


simplest rules of heraldry 








; l Lloyd as a 
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yuts Lloyd first and 
and third, that is 
y ultra vires. But here 
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another thing, and is cle: 
3. Margaret Thomas’ 
rity, and h 
give light 








again Mr 





connection with the changes, 





to dispel the ignorar which 
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tracted Mr. Lioyp’s reproof. 
Stuarts Ls , Malvern Well 





Is it one of the “simplest rules of heraldry,” 
that the functions of the College of Arms shall 
be superseded by the attorney through the me- 
dium of a newspaper advertisement? Mr. Lioyp 
informs us that his mother was an heiress, tha 
his father carried her arms on an escutcheon of 
pretence, and that “all his brothers and sister 
have right to quarter both (sic) the paternal an 

” Speaking generally, this would 
depend on whether a lady in the character de- 
scribed had a title to the coat borne by her hus- 
band “ in pretence,” and the ascertainment of this 
can only be done properly by the authorities of 
Bennet’s Hill. Mr. Luoyp does not explain why 
he quarters the arms of the Lloyds of Llanhafon, 
and his brother those of Lloyd of Pentrehobin. 
This involves the supposition of two distinct coats, 
and is not in accordance with his other statement 
of a common coat, which every member of the 
family by his account is entitled to quarter. By 
the ordinary rules of heraldry no two men can 
have arms exactly alike, although another rule 
may apply to “arms assumed by advertisement.” 





maternal coats.” 





One of two things ought certainly to 1 
the College of Arms ought to be al 
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Dr. Der’s Marmematicat Prerace (4" 8. ix 
33.) —I far I can i tify for T. T. W. one a 
least of the individuals referred to. I take the 
initials “S. H. G.” to represent Sir H imphrey 


ns for 


yurageous 


who | yssessed all the qualific 
which Dr. Dee gives him credit—* a < 
captain ”’—“ a navigator ”—“ who had done good 
service to his country as the Irish rebels have 
tasted.” Mr. (now Sir Jonn) Macteay ina note 
to his Life and Times of Sir Peter Cares London, 
1857), p. 91, gives the following succinct account 
of the valiant knight :— 
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(4% S. X. Aveusr 31, 72, 





he suffered, was contrived for the purpose of preventing 
scandal upon the Church. The hand was formerly kept 
at Bryn Hall, now demolished, the ancient seat of the 
Gerard family, the present representative of which, Sir 
Robert Gerard, resides at Garswood.” 

JameEs BRITTEN. 

Mopets or Surrs in Cuvrcnues (4 S, x. 47.) 
Were they not votive offerings ? 

JAMES BRITTEN. 

Sr Jonun Anstrutuer (4 S. x. 127.)— 
General Robert Anstruther, who “ distinguished 
himself at the battle of Vimiera” (Sco. Nat. vol. i. 
p. 142) was third cousin of the Sir John Anstru- 
ther, to whom P. A. L. alludes. Sir John was 
Chief Justice of Bengal, and therefore versed in 
Indian questions; he was afterwards in Parlia- 
ment (I forget his constituency), and hence his 
motion in the House of Commons on Lord Wel- 
lesley’s policy. He was what I have heard called 
“a double-barrelled baronet,” having been created 
one in 1798, and succeeded to an older title of 
1694. The common ancestor of the General and 
the Judge was Sir Philip Anstruther, the royalist 
commander at Worcester’s crowning fight. 

I should like to know the name of the publisher 
of Daniell’s engraving after Dance, if your esteemed 
correspondent will have the kindness to communi- 
cate it. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 


A Census or 1789 (4 S. x. 124.)—The sur- | 
vivorship result arrived at by Dr. Ramace for the | 


parish of Closeburn approximates very closely to 
the expectation under the “ English Life Table ” 
(No. 1), as the following figures show :— 

Of 100 children born, 5°88 may be expected to 
complete their 83rd year. Of 100 who complete 
their—Ist year, 5-74; 2nd, 5°02; 3rd, 419; 4th, 
3°40; 5th, 2:70; 6th, 2-08 may be expected to be 
living after 83 years. 

The mean average will be found to be 4:14 per 
cent., while of 142 Closeburn children whose ages 
in 1789 did not exceed 6 years, 6, or 4:23 per cent. 
are found to be living 83 years subsequently. 

The “ English Life Table” (No. 1.) was deduced 
by Dr. Farr from observation of 15,914,148 living 
persons at different ages at the census of 1841 and 
the deaths of the corresponding ages in the same 
year; and being drawn from the mortality of the 
entire kingdom—town and country, the difference, 
excepting perhaps for its smallness, in favour of 
the rural parish in question, is not a matter for 
surprise. W. E. B. 

Otp Sea CHarts (4" S, x, 128.)—I have a 
large folio volume of these: it is without title in 
consequence of the charts being published by 
several parties, also because each chart is com- 
plete in itself, and bears its own title in full. The 
volume consists of nine charts: — 

1. “ A Generall Chart of the Western Ocean. Sold by 
R. Mount and T. Page, on Great Tower Hill, London.” 





| 
| [Without date, but evidently published about the end of 
| the seventeenth century. } 

2. “ A New Chart of the Channel between England 
and France, showing the sands, depth of water, Setting 
of current, &c., &c., as they were observed by Captain 
| Edm. Hally by his Maj‘ Command.” [This chart js 
just as complete as when published, yet it neither bears 
date nor publisher’s name. The date of publication was 
probably the beginning of the eighteenth century. } 

3. “A New and Correct Chart of the Sea Coast of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. By Saml. Thornton, 
Hydrographer, at the [sign of] England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the Minories, London.” [No date. } 

4. “A Chart of the Sea Coast from England to th 
Streights [Gibraltar].”" [By the same publisher, bears 
date 1714. ] 

5. “ A Chart of the Coast of Barbaria,” &c., &c, (Same 
publisher, no date. } 

6. “ A New and Generall Chart of the West Indies 

E. Wright, Projector.” [No date. ] 
7. “A New and Correct Large Chart of the Tradeing 
Ports of the West Indies. Sold by Richard and William 
Mount and Thomas Page on Tower Hill, London, 1722.” 
[This chart measures three feet by twenty inches, ] 

8. “ A Chart of the Caribe Ilands. By Saml. Thornton, 
Hydrogr', at the signe of England, Scotland, and Ire 
land,” &c. [No date. | 

9. “A Chart of the Coast of New Found Land, N. 
Scotland, N. England, N. York, N. Jersey, &c., &c. Sold 
by Rich. Mount and Tho. Page at the Postern, on Great 
Tower Hill, London.” {No date.} 


I have also’a large folio book, entitled The 
English Pilot, §c., §c. “The second Edition, with 
many Additions.” “ Printed for R. and W. Mount 
and T. Page in Postern Row, on Tower-hill, Lon- 
don, 1720.” This volume contains one hundred 
and twenty-three woodcut illustrations. 

Cumer O'Lyyy. 

P.S. Would any of your London correspon 
dents kindly inform me if anything is known of 
the sign of the England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
or of the Postern in Postern Row ? 


Ager or Surps (4" S. ix. passim; x. 39, 117.)}— 
Had J. C. referred to the certificate of registry of 
the ship “ Aracaty,” which he could have seen @ 
the office of the Registrar-General of Shipping 
and Seamen, Adelaide Place, E.C., he would have 
found that this vessel was built in 1857 (not 
1657); also, that she was lost on the coast 
Norway on Dec. 12 last, and an official — 
was held at Grimsby on Feb. 22, which resul 
in the suspension of the master’s certificate for 
six months. The fact of her having been built at 
Lisbon in 1857 also appeared in the reports of the 
nautical assessors, addressed to the Secretary 


the Board of Trade. 


| 


Everarp Home CoLema®. 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Beever (4" S. x. 47, 113, 138.) —At Eton, at 
the present day, beer, bread, and salt are laid for 
the collegers in the Hall under the name of 
beever, beginning on an early day in May 
think the 6th), and lasting through the summer 
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schooltime. The times for this meal are on whole 
schooldays, from 6 to 6°30 p.m., and on all other 
days from 5 to 5°30 p.m. * A 
Tur Lonpon Untversity (4 S. ix. 469.)—The 
University of London has authority to confer the 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music, as may 
be seen by reference to the Royal Charter of 1865, 
Music is one of the subjects in the women’s ex- 
amination. E. E. Street. 
Heratpic: Baries Famiry (4 S. ix. 180; x. 
18.)—I am much obliged to Mr. Beare for his 


reply to my query. I had been informed that the | 
coat in question was that of Bayles, co. Kent. Is | 


there any connection between the families of 
Beale and Bayles? I shall be very much obliged 
for any information concerning the latter. 

: G. P. C. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Photographs from the Collections of the British Museum. 
Taken by S. Thompson. Series I. to XVII. (Man- 
sell & Co.) 

It isnow within a few days of twenty years (for it was 
on August 28, 1852, “N. & Q.” 1 §S. vi. 192) that the 
attention of such of our Antiquaries, Paleographers, &c., 
as were not gifted “ with the pencil of an Albert Way” 
was called to “some of the modes in which the photo- 
raphic process might be applied in furtherance of their 
favourite studies,” We then opened our columns to the 
followers of the new art, who had not then a Journal of 
their own ; and some of the greatest discoveries in Pho- 
tography were first given to the world in “N, & Q.” 
The result has fully justified us. The new art has done 
more for Archeology than we ever could have antici- 
pated ; Photography has become her handmaiden ; and 
no more striking proof of the wisdom of our decision 
could be afforded than that which is furnished by the 
remarkable series of Photographs to which we now invite 
the attention of our readers. But our limited space will 
not allow us to do full justice to them ; and we at once 
advise all who would judge for themselves of the im 
portance, in an educational and historical point of view, 
of this remarkable collection of faithful reproductions 
of objects of interest and value, to go to Percy Street 
and judge for themselves. The first Series illustrates in 
157 Plates, the Prehistoric Remains of Europe and Asia; 
and the manner in which these early monuments of 
early civilisation have been reproduced is everything 
that can be desired. The next Series, devoted to th 
Illustration of Art and Life among the Egyptians, is 
most more remarkable, and selected, as we presume 





they have been, by Dr. Birch, bring before us in a ve ry | 


striking manner the wonders of Egypt. Nearly three | 
hundred plates are devoted to the Assvrian Monuments, | 


and the variety and importance of the objects photo- 
graphed could not be exceeded. Biblical students will 
d much to interest and instruct them in this division 


of Messrs. Mansell’s great work. We now come to the | 


division of Grecian Art, and here we have abundant 
material for studying its power and beauty, and under- 
Sanding its influence ; and when we name as among the 
ects of this series, not only the Elgin Marbles, the 
etopes and Friezes of the Parthenon, the Statuary and 
the Engraved Stones, the Vases &c., we have said enough 
to show how great a contribution to the history of Ancient 
18 contained in the Fourth Series of these Photo- 
gtaphs. Illustrations of Roman Art, including works 
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considered to be copies of renowned Originals, repre- 
sentations of Mythological Personages ; Portrait Busts, 
Bas-reliefs, Bronzes, Ivories, &c., form the next Series, 
and are contained in some hundred plates of great 
beauty and variety. When we say that the objects illus- 
trative of Antiquities of Britain, and of Foreign Me- 
dizval Art, have been selected by Mr. Francks, we have 
done enough to show the importance of the British 
remains, whether Anglo-Roman, Anglo-Saxon, or Me- 
dieval, the Ivory Carvings, Leaden Inscriptions, Enamels 
and Glass which have been selected for reproduction; and 
those who examine the Collection, as we have suggested, 
will share our regret that this Series is at present 
limited to less than fifty photographs. The last Series is 
devoted to Seals of Sovereigns, Corporations, &c. Monu- 
ments of this description are reproduced with wonderful 
accuracy and effect; and we well remember, in the early 
days of Photography, feeling how great a gain it would 
be to the students of this important class of monuments. 
We have done but scant justice to the work which we 
are noticing. Let our readers secure a copy of Messrs. 
Mansell’s Catalogue, to which we called attention some 
few weeks since, read the interesting sketch which it 
contains of the works selected, and the light they throw 
on the history of civilisation ; visit the Collection itself, 
if possible, and then judge if we were not right in the 
strong interest we took twenty years since in promoting 
Photography for the sake of Archeology, and if we are 
not now justified in the hearty praise of the manner in 
which the two Arts are united in these Photographs from 
the British Museum. 


The School of Shakespeare. Edited by R. Simpson. No. 1. 
A Larum for London; or, the Se ige of Antwerp. To- 
gether with The Spoyle of Antwerpe, by George Gas- 
coyne. (Longman.) 

Though we by no means agree with Mr. Simpson that 
no further direct reference to Shakspeare or his works will 
be found in the remains of his times—-for we are not 
without hope that the labours of the Historical Record 
Commission may achieve something in that direction— 
yet we are entirely of accord with him that his works 
and those of his dramatic contemporaries have “ yet t 
be studied as the exponents of a school of opinion and 
policy standing in the closest connection with the chief 
movements of contemporary history.” And it is to illus- 
trate this that Mr. Simpson has undertaken to prepare 
for the press, with the necessary introductions and com 
ments, a series of Old Plays which are not to be found in 
the collected works of the Elizabethan Dramatists, or in 
the usual miscellaneous collections. The first of these, 
the Larum for London, is now before us. It has been 
attributed to Marlowe, but the present editor sees in it 
rather a work by Marston, founded on a Tract by Gas- 
coyne, “with the help of Shakespeare as manager and 
controller.” Be this as it may, the play with the edi- 
tor’s Introductory Essay and The Spoyle of Antwerpe 
appended to it, makes a most interesting opening number 
of The School of Shakespeare, and one well calculated to 
call the attention of readers to The Life and Death of 
Captain Stukeley which is to form the second of Mr. Simp- 
son’s reprints. 

Tne Cowrer CorresponpeNce. — On Wednesday, 
Aug. 21, 1872, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge 
sold by auction about thirty autograph letters of the poet 
Cowper, addressed to his friend Mr. Rose of Chancery Lane, 
between the years 1788 and 1793, when he was busy on 
his translation of Homer. Many of the letters were full 
of interesting criticisms on Homer’s style, the relative 
merits of the Odyssey and the /liad, and occasional no- 
tices of the work of his great rival, Pope. Others referred 
to George Romney, Johnson, Mrs, Unwin, the Throg- 
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mortons, and his dog “ Beau”; while others dealt with | vanced into the hall Cambuscan, that “ upon his thumbe he 
the more prosaic subject of his publisher, the copyright | had of gold a ring.” An alderman’s thumb-ring is not 
juestion, and some projected reviews of his translation. | mentioned by Shakspeare, but by Brome in the Antipodes, 
\ few of the lots fell to private purchasers, thou ‘rh many | 1638; also, thus in The Northern Lass, 1603, “4 
were bought by Messrs. Wailer of Fleet Street, realizing | man in the City wears nothing rich about him but the god 
prices in some cases as high as il. 4s. One of them, | or a thumb-ring.” 

ontaining a sonnet written by Cowper on behalf of a C. F, (Carlton Gardens.)—An excellent biographical ae. 
printer at Leicester ho had ¢ into prison for selling count of Jack Robinson (as he was familiarly called), the 
some of Tom Pain i fetched four guineas | Secretary to the Treasury in Lord North's administre 
und a half. Together with the Cowper letters were sold | tion, appears in George Atkinson's Worthies of Westmop 
4 quantity of or " ! lence of George Selwyn land, ii. 151-160. Consult also Burke's Vicissitudes of 
und his contemporaries, . Pitt, Canning, Edmun Families, Second Series, edit 1861, pp. 153-162, and 
Burke, Dr. Joht I f le, Lord Erskine, . . 143 


: ) 1S. ix. 143. John Robinson supplied Notes 
und also an autograph ré e, the great naviga- » an reguiar e by the Rev. Dr. Prettyman in Thy 
tor. which was nocke lown a keen comt I 
—1 - freehold property adver- 
i iene wh ae 4 lin The ‘ f 24th inst, as Llanfuirmathafare- 
= } L ted as four words, 
l with the rectory of Lani. 
arn HKithaf, and Pentracth, 
vce wy , @ celebrated 
and Fri 
b } 2 and warthe bi ” 
af I i al wor cs | ~ rthy kings 
of Epistle 1V. of Pope’s Moral Essays 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES i 1.—4 S. x. p. 154, col. ii. line 12 from the 
Pre " ime enoraved ¢ ove ” 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. , ek 


f »wing books to be sent direct to . 
ed, whose names and addresees We beg leave tate that we decline to return oom 
munications which, fo y reason, we do not print; aad 

to this rule we can make no exception. 
‘o all munications should be affixed the name aad 
ider, not necessarily for publication, bat 

rood faith, 

hould be addressed to the Editer, 


igton Street, W.C. 


vorTit 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s 
OTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., Ss., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., ’.. and Ge. 6d. per 14a. 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, igh Inner Flap, ls. per 1% 
tAW PAPER —Improved quality. 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
LACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
S. Mars! — . : 2 LACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 
& MARSHAL vewington ).— he spring ¢ es TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (ae 
flowing Avon rises / len th izqer ns a colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, @& 
€ 


Vuseby, near t ch 
r 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved fom © 


ae. Gd. J 


R. Jexninos.— The Upp sk Tavern, lumpstead Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s, Basaw® 


or Address Dies, from 3s. 


Heath, was s ebsequ 
the Shaksperian edi 


residence of Ge 
tor, where he died on Jan. 


The Gun Tavern at Pimlico was formerly 


Du mpli ng House,” 


wine a hot dumpling 
H. Baker (Wals 


because whoever called for ¢ 
- d 


is also pre sented. 


Pattern appeared in “N. & Q.” 3*4 8, xi. 


L. D.—We huve not met with any English edition of 


Mother Goose’s Me 


W. F. H. (Oxford).—As a rule we cannot notice any 


communication not 


Epw. Ronerts (Sandwich).—The custom of wearing 
a ring on the thumb is very ancient. ’ 
Tale st is said of the rider of the brazen horse who ad- 


slodies. Her Tales are well known. 


prepaid, 


ill).— Five articles on the ld Willow 


In Chaucer's Squiers 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationer”. 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &t 
free. 

(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


—— 

MHE PATENT TROPICAL SUN BLINDS—dr 
made of strips of wood, either the natural colour or ae! 

with or without woven bands of various patterns and colours. 

admit ofa soft and genial light, an advantage unattained by any other 

blinds, and are so constructed that when down they allow & 

view from the inside, but preclude observation from the outside. 

roll up perfectly regular, will not hold dust, and require no 

They obstruct the rays and heat of the sun, give — 

and exclude draught without interfering with the ight. For houses 

with sunny aspects and hot climates their value cannot be ‘ol 

Patterns, price lists, and estimates on applicatioa-—B. HEMBRY 

Cv., %, West Strand, London, W.C. 








